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SOCIAL SECURITY REFORM 


EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


INTRODUCTION 


In December, 1994, the Social Planning and Research Council of Hamilton-Wentworth (SPRC) prepared 
a response paper to the federal government's discussion paper titled, Improving Social Security in 
Canada. The position of the SPRC was that the discussion paper suggested changes to existing social 
security programs without making the fundamental reassessment of needs required to design a new 
social security system relevant to Canada in the 1990s and beyond. 


The SPRC, therefore, has prepared this current document as a contribution to the ongoing debate on 
the elements required to bring about equitable and appropriate reforms to the social security system. 


SOCIAL AND FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY 


The SPRC believes that a reformed system should reflect a balance between social and fiscal 
responsibilities. Further, the SPRC contends that reform should be based on a set of values espoused 
by most Canadians. Programs then can be designed to be both affordable and reflective of Canadians’ 
values. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


Along with other information, Section 2 of this paper outlines some principles upon which an improved 
social security system might be based. These principles include: 


* social security is about quality of life for all citizens and not just the disadvantaged; 

* there should be universal minimum standards set by the federal government; 

* communities should be involved in the design and delivery of a new system; 

* reform should be based on an agreement about what constitutes a civilized society, 
and not on the triumph of one political ideology over another; 

* economic development and social planning should be linked and would be most 
effective at the local level; 

* duplication and abuses should be minimized through good design, joint planning, 
modern technology and appropriate management methods; 

* a new system should concentrate on programs designed to prevent problems rather 
than to cure them; 

* there should be a focus on responsibilities, as well as rights; 

* there should be realism about how much change can be effected quickly; and 

* public pressure may be needed to influence the media, advertising and entertainment 
industries to reduce their focus on socially undesirable behaviour, such as violence. 
Such focus will only serve to negatively fuel the greatly increased societal tensions 
that are expected to face us in the immediate future. 


ELEMENTS OF AN IMPROVED SYSTEM 


Section 3 outlines the elements that the SPRC feels a reformed system must address. They are: 


* personal safety; 

* assistance from the effects of poverty; 
* access to arts and culture; 

* a healthy economy and job creation; 
* appropriate infrastructure; 

* good education and training; 

* good health; and 

* access to a viable livelihood. 


Recommendations are made conceming each element. 


IMPACT OF FEDERAL AND PROVINCIAL SPENDING CUTS 


The effects of proposed social spending cuts on the Regional Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth are 
outlined in Sections 4 and 5. It should be noted that other communities will face similar cuts with 
subsequent problems. The adjustments will be severe and necessitating communities to become deeply 
involved in the process of reform. Communities will need to be proactive and innovative. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The world is moving rapidly from the Industrial Age into a New Economy based on information, 
knowledge and communication. There is a great danger that a two-class society could evolve: the 
privileged with well-paying jobs in the New Economy, and an underclass with low income or no income. 
It is evident that past social programs and attempted solutions do not match today’s realities and 
tomorrow's needs. Reform of social programs therefore is essential. 


The challenge facing Canada is to correctly identify economic and societal trends and to implement 
policies that will provide a continuing quality of life to all members of society. The SPRC believes that 
action needs to be taken quickly and effectively. 


The full set of conclusions and recommendations is contained in Section 6 of this paper. The SPRC 
offers these as its contribution to Canada’s debate on social security reform and as a challenge to 
communities throughout the nation, to recognize that they will need to be innovative in facing the realities 
of the New Economy. 


SOCIAL SECURITY REFORM 
SECTION 1 


INTRODUCTION 


BACKGROUND 


In October 1994, the federal government produced a discussion paper titled Improving Social Security 
in Canada. The public was invited to respond to the paper and it was anticipated that this input would 
be reflected in the design of a new social security structure for Canada. 


The Social Planning and Research Council of Hamilton-Wentworth (SPRC)* believed that it was 
important to prepare a response to the discussion paper, and it did so in December, 1994, with the 
publication Improving Social Security in Canada? (available from the offices of the SPRC). Even after 
submitting this paper, however, the Resource Facilitation Team (RFT), a volunteer committee of the 
SPRC, felt that the discussion process was flawed in that - 


* there was little time to prepare a response; 

* the focus of the discussion paper was on revamping existing programs and structures 
rather than suggesting innovative and effective ways to improve social security in 
Canada; and 

* responses tended to react to the suggestions presented in the discussion paper rather 
than to define new approaches. 


In any event, the process was stalled by the federal budget and the government's focus on deficit 
reduction and fiscal restraint. The topic of social security reform seemed to have low priority with the 
government. Given the nature of fiscal constraint at all levels of government and continuing high 
unemployment, there is still an urgent need to address the issue of social security reform and to start 
to build a system designed for current and future expected conditions in Canada and in the New 


Economy. 


Recognizing this, the SPRC became determined to build on the work done to prepare the December, 
1994 response paper and to attempt to define an improved social security system. This document, 
developed by RFT, is the result of that initiative. 


*SPRC 
The mission of the SPRC, an independent community organization, is: 


An as independent voice in the community, to act to improve the quality of life for all citizens by engaging in 
activities that will result in: 


* improved social policies and services; 
* maximized access for all citizens to the opportunities afforded by society; and 
* effective citizen involvement in the continuing consideration of social issues. 


PROCESS 


The RFT recognized that the 1995 federal budget had major implications for social security programs, 
particularly with the proposed reductions in transfer payments to the provinces. With this point in mind, 
the RFT agreed to determine the implications to social security reform arising from the federal budget 
and to define the elements of an improved social security system. 


GOAL 


The goal of this paper is to contribute to the debate on how to improve Canada’s social security system 
with particular emphasis on the role that communities might play. It is designed to generate discussion 
with community partners and with politicians from all parties and at all levels: federal, provincial and 


municipal. 


As the SPRC is located in Hamilton-Wentworth, many examples and statistics from this community are 
used in this paper. It is hoped that the discussions and findings may be helpful to other communities 


and at a national level. 


SOCIAL SECURITY REFORM 
SECTION 2 


PRINCIPLES UPON WHICH AN IMPROVED 
SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM MIGHT BE BASED 


As part of their work, the members of the RFT agreed to attempt to define their own concept of what is 
meant by social security and what a reformed system might look like in Canada if we were starting from 
a "clean slate". 


When the ideas were presented, it was interesting to note that no one defined social security in terms 
of programs. Rather, the people talked in terms of principles, needs, delivery, aspirations, rights and 
responsibilities. In fact, as this was discussed, there was growing support for the notion that social 
security has to do with a way of life: one that helps to define what it means to be a Canadian. The 
ideas discussed and agreed upon are presented below. 


CHANGING PERCEPTIONS 


There is a perception that social security is for the poor or disadvantaged and this sometimes limits the 
debate on reform. In fact, everyone in the country is affected. Social security is about the quality of 
life for all citizens. Perhaps if this were well understood, there would be a greater willingness to 
participate in the debate on reform. 


There are a number of myths that need to be dispelled. Some Canadians are under the impression that 
many people would rather collect unemployment insurance or welfare benefits rather than work. In fact, 
many studies indicate that the vast majority of people would rather be working than collecting taxpayers’ 
money. 


POLITICS 


Many decisions related to social security programs appear to be politically motivated and ideologically 
driven. It is felt that the issue of social security (quality of life) should not be about the triumph of one 
political ideology over another (ie. "left-wing" versus "right-wing"). Rather, it should be a debate about 
the desirable and appropriate elements of a civilized society, and thus the elements of a desirable and 
appropriate social security system. 


STANDARDS 


Since social security is about quality of life for all Canadians, there should be some universal standards. 
These standards might define minimum levels of support or service. There should be, however, flexibility 
to allow for experimentation at local, provincial or federal levels. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF INVOLVING COMMUNITIES 


Recognizing that there are different needs in each community, there should be opportunities for 
communities to have greater involvement in the design and delivery of a restructured social security 
system. 


Communities best understand their needs and have often developed mechanisms to work with other 
stakeholders to improve the community. They often have a vision of what they want to achieve in the 
social arena. Such vision is often diffused or lacking in federal and provincial programs which tend to be 
bureaucratic and generic in nature and do not satisfy local needs. 


It is felt that the most effective planning can be done at the local level, particularly when social programs 
and economic development programs are linked. There is the potential to develop community capacity 
building programs that aim at promoting both individual self-reliance and holistic community development. 


MANAGEMENT AND ACCOUNTABILITY 


There is no doubt that the vast majority of Canadians believe in the value of a social security system that 
includes help for those who are disadvantaged. What people object to are duplication and abuses within 
the system. A large part of this is mismanagement. With modern technology, it should be eminently 
possible to minimize abuses. 


It is felt that there are duplicate, and even competing, services within the system. Much of this could be 
avoided by effective co-operation between the various levels of government. Duplication means added 
costs and confusion of the service users. 


It is felt that there should be greater accountability of governments for social spending and, indeed, all 
"government" spending. Governments do not have money of their own; most of it is taxpayers’ money 
and taxpayers need to know that their money is being spent properly and effectively - again, this is a 
management and accountability issue. 


CREATING OPPORTUNITIES AND PREVENTING PROBLEMS 


Some social programs tend to be reactive to situations. Unemployment insurance, for example, is 
required because people lack jobs. Perhaps the focus should be on how to create jobs, rather than on 
how to redesign the unemployment insurance program. The basic thrust should be on creating 
opportunities for people so that the need for social security programs is reduced. 


Prevention is better than cure, and it is felt that there should be a growing emphasis on preventive 
programs that will minimize the need for support. Such programs are applicable in many areas: health, 
training, parenting, citizenship, education, economic development, and livelihood. 
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RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


For the past few decades, much attention has been given to ensuring human rights, and legislation has 
been passed to enshrine such rights. Many people feel, however, that there has been lack of attention 
to the matter of human responsibilities. For example, lately there has been discussion about families 
assuming greater fiscal responsibilities for their members, particularly teenagers, who seek support from 
social security programs. 


In another area, one should query whether governments should have to supply training funds or whether 
there should be more responsibility taken by individuals and corporations to finance training. 


REALISM ABOUT CHANGE 


Life is about change: the economy changes, governments change, culture and values change. Our 
society seems to be becoming more diverse and complex at the same time that the world is entering into 
a new economic era, which some call the information age. Given this complexity, it is perhaps unrealistic 
to think that in reforming the social security system, we can make changes that will be good once and 
for all. The system is, and will be, somewhat chaotic. There is no doubt that change is necessary, but 
we should be realistic about how quickly and comprehensively change can take place. 


MEDIA 


The media has contributed to a feeling of social insecurity. The media, including by definition the 
entertainment and advertising industries, would appear to have had a great influence on the perception 
of growing violence, societal attitudes and lifestyle expectations. This influence is particularly strong with 
young people. There is a need for the media and others to examine their ethics and to consider their 
role in building a more gentle and civilized society. 


FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY 


The social security system should be comprehensive, but it must be run in a fiscally responsible manner. 
It would be morally wrong to have unduly rich programs today that would lead to further debt 
accumulation and a consequent intolerable burden on future generations. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY REFORM 
SECTION 3 
ELEMENTS OF AN EFFECTIVE SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM 


(USING LOCAL MODELS TO ADDRESS THE NECESSARY CONDITIONS THAT 
MUST BE PRESENT IN AN EFFECTIVE SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM) 


While including the above principles in the design of an effective social security system, this paper will 
examine several conditions that must also be present. Conditions, or elements, that must be ensured 
include: 


* personal safety, 

* assistance from the effects of poverty, 
* access to arts and culture, 

* a healthy economy and job creation, 

* appropriate infrastructure, 

* good education, 

* good health, and, 

* accesss to a viable livelihood. 


Each section will be examined giving some background and definitions for its inclusion as a requisite. 
Following this will be a discussion of some local initiatives that may help to achieve these conditions, and 
finally indicators/outcomes will be noted to ensure a measurable way of knowing if we are achieving 
success in one area or another. It should also be noted that each area is largely dependant on each 
individual condition, and so all conditions must be met to ensure an effective social security system, and 
thus a more healthy community. 


Current reports and documents will be noted throughout this section that link these requisites. Also, 
some key initiatives at the federal, provincial and local level from other communities will be identified as 
being helpful to meet these criteria. 
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3.1 PERSONAL SAFETY 


Goal: To reduce crime and to ensure a safe place to live 


Background 


The "fear factor" refers to how people perceive crime and personal safety. This factor is considered an 
indicator of quality of life, and police services have made the reduction of fear of crime an objective in 
their strategic planning. 


In a recent report published by the Hamilton-Wentworth Regional Police Service (Public Safety Survey 
Report, 1992), residents were asked to discuss their perceptions of safety in their community as a way 
of helping to improve or to build on police services. The survey found that residents generally consider 
their neighbourhoods safe places to live. However, one in ten felt that their neighbourhoods had a high 
amount of crime (Public Safety Survey Report, 1992:8). Over 80% of respondents felt that crime in their 
own neighbourhoods had remained unchanged, but felt that it had increased in other parts of the city. 


What is of general concern is that the number of crimes committed by children is on the rise. In 
particular, the number of violent crimes committed by youth has increased dramatically over the past few 
years (Bruce Elwood, Personal Communication, 1995). To help address this problem, the Hamilton- 
Wentworth Regional Police has committed itself to working more Icosely with boards of education in 
developing educational programs. This, combined with efforts of the schools and the students to offer 
peer mediation services to avoid conflict, is resulting in zero tolerance of violence programs being 
implemented and respected by students. 


Recommendations 


Recommendations made to reduce the fear factor and to address all personal and public safety issues 
include: 


* increasing community policing to prevent break and enters and to reduce traffic problems; 
* increasing recreation programs for youth to prevent youth crime; 
* increasing lighting on the streets; 
* alleviating loitering and public disorder; 
* increasing programs that educate about violence against women; 
* addressing drug trafficking and usage through policing and education programs; 
* increasing police information centres across Hamilton-Wentworth on crime prevention material: 
* having greater accessibility and personal contact with police officers in positive situations; and 
* involving the community in consultations with policing agencies, recognizing the 
importance of community planning. 


Measurements/Indicators/Outcomes 


Most of the above recommendations can be measured. For example, the number of breaks and enters 
can be tracked to determine a decrease in frequency indicating a reduction in crime. 


Thus, the issue of personal safety may be monitored by using existing police department statistics, in 
cooperation with their planning department, and ensuring that work continues in collaboration with the 
community. 
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3.2 ASSISTANCE FROM THE EFFECTS OF POVERTY 


Goal: To reduce poverty and to provide assistance to those who suffer the effects of poverty 


Background/Definitions 


When we look at the statistics on the rise and fall of poverty, we can see that it is directly 
linked to the rise and fall of unemployment. Unemployment is probably the largest factor 
contributing to poverty, but others including illness, sudden or progressive disabilities, 
the death of a spouse, divorce, or lone parenting can also affect a person’s economic 
predicament (National Council on Welfare, 1994:M1-iii). 


According to the National Council on Welfare, poverty can be defined in two ways: in absolute terms and 
in relative terms. Absolute poverty refers to being without the essentials of food, water, clothing, 
shelter, and basic health care. The term relative poverty measures broader determinants which include 
social needs as well as the essential items mentioned above. 


Effects of Poverty - Short-term 


There are many short-term effects of poverty that both individuals and families are faced with when they 
are unable to meet their basic needs. Hunger and poor nutrition may result from lack of a balanced diet. 
Poverty may also result in an individual or family residing in inadequate housing. This housing may be 
unsafe or crowded. The above short-term impacts may result in a general lack of stability in mental 
health. Strategies that may alleviate short-term impacts include resources that offer food, access to 
housing, knowledge of information and referrals to agencies in the community that may provide basic 
needs. Intervention strategies, such as one-to-one counselling and group programs, also offer effective 
support for those in crisis. 


Effects of Poverty - Long-term 
Child Poverty 


There are many effects of long-term poverty. Child poverty results from having parents living in poverty, 
which may lead to a cycle of poverty. A recent report titled, Countdown 94: Campaign 2000 Child 
Poverty Indicator Report describes a national framework with a goal to "eliminate poverty among 
Canadian children by the year 2000". The report outlined a number of experiences in the lives of 
children living in poverty. Children living in poverty often live in poor housing conditions and have a 
greater likelihood of experiencing unemployment in their families. As a higher proportion of income is 
expended on securing the basic needs, there are fewer opportunities to access quality child care and 
other supports. The report went on to state that "poor children can expect to live shorter lives, suffer 
more illness, require emergency food assistance, and they are more likely to drop out of school...there 
are few indications that these conditions will improve in the near future...". 


Many are suspicious that social security reform is being driven primarily by budgetary concerns and are 
fearful that Axworthy’s goal of building a better system is simply a code for deficit reduction. If this is 
indeed the case, there is a danger that the social security reform will only exacerbate the problem of 
child poverty by slashing the very programs that help poor families, and that help prevent other families 
from slipping into poverty. 
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In Hamilton-Wentworth, an increasing number of children are living below the poverty line. Economic 
downturn over the past few years has led to greater unemployment. Tight fiscal restraint has resulted 
in fewer children’s services being available, while demand for services continues to grow. 


Local Models of Intervention 


There have been several reports released that detail recommendations for the manner in which children’s 


programs should be offered. These were identified in The Future of Community Services in Hamilton- 
Wentworth (Pennock, 1994). This report also made the following recommendations: 


ite There needs to be a shift away from traditional counselling/residential services towards a model 
which places more emphasis upon facilitating the ability of clients to function in the community 
through skill development, instrumental supports, and self-help/mutual aid strategies. 


2 A possible shift away from treatment models which implicitly emphasize client dependency on 
the helping system to models which emphasize client independence and empowerment through 
modalities identified in "i" above. 


3. An increased emphasis upon coordination in assessment and referral through multi-disciplinary 
collaboration. 


A growing trend is emerging toward implementing preventative programs that call on the community to 
take more responsibility for the health and social well-being of children. Child poverty has been identified 
particularly in the area of east Hamilton. Projects by the Department of Public Health Services, Social 
Services, Skills Through Activities and Recreation, St. Joseph’s Community Health Centre, and the 
Social Planning and Research Council through the Community Action Program for Children, focus on 
reducing child poverty. 


Community action is also occurring through a local project, known as Vision 2020, which is currently 
developing benchmark indicators that can be used in a report card on child poverty. This includes 
representatives from all local planning agencies who intend to form a collective data base from which 
to advocate for changes in service delivery, or for expanded programs to deal with the effects of a 
number of determinants in healthy child development. 


Children with special needs, requiring special medical attention, or other attention for their social security, 
are being addressed in the Spectrum Report (a broad encompassing study of all sectors of children’s 
services). The Association of Agencies for Treatment and Development (AATD) is providing this report 
as a means for a collaborative framework for agencies who provide for these children. Through the 
sharing of resources and expertise, many effective models of child care are being put in place that aid 
children and their families. 


For the needs of youth, Youth Serving Agencies Network (YSAN) brings together the providers of 
preventative services for children and youth in the Burlington and Hamilton-Wentworth communities to 
promote and increase opportunties for the healthy development of children. YSAN promotes prevention; 
advocates for sharing resources and expertise; encourages integration; coordinates treatment; supports 
research on preventative work on youth; and ensures an effective voice for youth and an advocate for 
funding. There are at least 13 member agencies including the YMCA and YWCA, Girl Guides, and Big 
Brothers and Sisters, to name a few (YSAN brochure, 1995). 
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Other Long-Term Effects of Poverty 


Poverty can also lead to a loss of personal self-worth and can lead to mental health problems. 
Depression may also result, as poverty is an isolating event. It can lead to inequitable access to health 
and social services. Focusing on alleviating these stressors may involve utilizing broader strategies, 
such as addressing unemployment in our community through community economic development venture, 
that involve community members. This may include ventures such as collective kitchens, collective 
gardens, and community loan funds to start up small businesses. Addressing poverty may also include 
direct, one-on-one intervention for individuals to become more competitive in the job market through 
counselling supports, job searching clubs, education, and recreational activities that emphasize skill 
development and self-esteem building. Agencies in our community should use resources to identify 
people’s needs and to mobilize people to work together to find solutions and to act on them. 


Indicators/Measurements 


A measurement commonly used to estimate the number of people in poverty is the Statistics Canada 
Low Income Cut-Off. The Statistics Canada Low Income Cut-Off Point for a city the size of Hamilton is 
$13,572.00 for a single individual, $26,922.00 for a family of two adults and two children, and $18,298 
for a single parent with one child. 


Many people believe that poverty is an inescapable dilemma. However, trends suggest that people tend 
to drift in and out of poverty and that one in three individuals will encounter poverty during his or her 
lifetime (National Council on Welfare, 1994). Assistance, both financial and in-kind, is primarily used as 
a temporary measure, generally in response to hard times from lay-offs, divorce, illness and single 
parenting. 


Number of People Living Below the Poverty Line 
in Hamilton-Wentworth 


Families 18,295 (14.7%) 


Unattached Individuals 22,360 (41.3%) 


: Source: Statistics Canada Census Data, 1991, Part B. 


In Hamilton-Wentworth, it is estimated that almost 15% of families and over 41% of unattached 
individuals live below the poverty line (see table above). These numbers have increased over the last 
few years and are expected to continue to climb. 
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Recommendations 


Although poverty is an extremely large issue to examine, the following recommendations span through 
poverty and child poverty. These include: 


* developing joint indicators; 


* fostering collaboration between service providers to ensure resources and expertise 
are shared; 


* recognizing that future generations will be the key to a sustained economy and social 
security net for all residents; and 


* full involvement of all community agencies, across sectors. 


Yours, Mine, and Ours: Ontario’s Children and Youth - Phase One (Premier's Council on Health, Well- 
Being and Social Justice, 1994) recommends that we move towards a "population-based approach" 
being taken in an effort to get at the roots of the problems rather than just at the symptoms. It also 
suggests that the province addresses the needs of the entire child population suggesting that putting 
into place a broad policy framework. This framework will deal with all socio-economic groups with local 
implementation processes, focusing on bringing about the determinants of health. Advocating for healthy 
child development is the appropriate way to deal with child poverty issues, among other things. The 
report also suggests upgraded intervention in the lives of children, especially during the pre-natal and 
pre-school periods. Community capacity building is another suggestion. Hamilton-Wentworth could be 
a lead community in taking on a community mobilization campaign. 
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3.3 ACCESS TO ARTS AND CULTURE 


Goal: To foster arts and culture as a means of enriching our lives, bringing the community 
together, and providing a livelihood* 


Arts and Culture Defined 


Culture can be defined as the aspects of individual and group identities which include language, religion, 
race, gender, experience of migration/immigration, social class, political affiliations, family influences, age, 
sexual orientation, geographic origin, ethnicity, experience or absence of experience with discrimination, 
and experience with fighting discrimination or other injustices. Arts can include the visual arts, music, 
and dance. Livelihood, in this context, is defined as the ability of individuals and families to economically 
sustain themselves. 


Background 


The following comments reflect the role and scope of culture. 


As one element in an integrated community development strategy, culture and arts development aimed 
at revitalizing the local community is desirable. 


Our culture is shaped by and reflected in the books, magazines, films, television programs, sound 
recordings, and live theatre that Canadians buy, see, or hear (ACCISS - Advisory Committee on a 
Cultural Industries Sectorial Strategy). 


A community culture, as opposed to a consumer culture, grows out of the particularities of a place and 
has ties to its local geography and history. 


People who live in a community have a history with their neighbourhoods - and are the best guardians 
of the social economy and environment. 


As people are drawn into the daily interactions with each other - organizing projects, working and 
deciding together, helping each other in times of trouble, or just seeing each other in the streets - they 
come to know and trust each other and build long-standing relationships. 


There is a need to balance the "globalization of economy" trend with the goal of a strong local economic 
community. Full participation of community members is a prerequisite in realizing this goal. Therefore, 
issues of equity and diversity are important in developing the strategy for economic renewal through arts 
and culture. 


* Note: This section complements the section on Livelihood. 
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Local Models for Operationalizing/Administering Culturalism and the Arts in a Local Economy as a 
Revitalizing Force 


Resulting from aregional economic planning exercise, the Hamilton-Wentworth Renaissance Committee, 
as well as the Social and Cultural Sub-Committee (1993), recommended the use of co-operatives as an 
economic development initiative for many reasons, not the least of which is because an increasing 
number of immigrants are arriving in our community from cultures in which co-operatives play a more 
dominant role. 


The Renaissance Committee (1993) also recommended targeting Barton Street as an area to focus on 
urban renewal efforts. Barton Street was chosen as the ideal location for this artists’ village since there 
were already a number of artists living on Barton Street. 


The SPRC Intercultural Committee (1994) supports internally and externally focused policies that serve 
equitably all the sub-groups in the community, helping people share skills and information as well as 
being inclusive. 

Ongoing education is necessary to gain understanding of a cultural mix within the community as well as 
to dispel the myth used to rationalize discrimination - the myth that all cultural and ethnic groups started 
at the bottom and have been able to achieve mobility through their own motivation. The "bottom" has 
not been the same for all groups. We also need to dispel the myth that most non-European cultures are 


not "civilized". The fact is that most non-European cultures are rich in tradition and have been "civilized" 
for centuries. Let us not confuse civilization with industrialism. 


Measurements and Indicators of Effective Arts and Culture within the Community 

The following are measurements or indicators of effective arts and culture to the community: 

* ability/opportunity to earn a livelihood to provide people the opportunity for self-economic determination. 
* equality of accessing opportunity in the broadest sense or the term. 


* the community is in a position to market the "Arts" so that everyone is aware of and, has the 
opportunity to creatively participate through artistic expression as consumers of art; and 


* strong partnerships across diverse cultural groups represented in communities. 
Outcomes 


lf communities are to achieve success within the area of arts and culture, there are several outcomes 
that will be realized. These include: 


° effective self-economic determination driven from a "bottom-up" local level approach as 
opposed to ineffective "trickle-down" (bureaucratic and politicized) approaches; 


° improved quality of life over time; 
. a fairer society (in our local community); and 
° reduced costs related to marginalized groups who are not fully participating in the local 


community. 
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3.4 A HEALTHY ECONOMY AND JOB CREATION 


Goal: To achieve full(er) employment, thereby reducing the need for and cost of a social 
security system 


Background - A New Economy 


The industrial economy served Canada well between 1945 and 1990. Fuelled by the baby boom and 
world economic growth, Canada thrived on exporting its natural resources and creating well paying jobs 
in manufacturing industries. Natural resources have declined in relative value in the world economy, 
however, and Canada has lost some 300,000 manufacturing jobs which are unlikely to return. 


We have entered a "New Economy" in which competitive advantage will be gained through knowledge. 
This advantage will be gained through appropriately educated and trained people applying their 
learning to innovative and creative processes, products and services which meet customer 
requirements in niches in the global marketplace. 


In the New Economy, competitiveness for advanced nations will not result from low labour costs. It will 
result from knowledge and its application to enterprise. To succeed, countries and communities will need 
to: develop their human resources; foster innovation, research and development; encourage 
entrepreneurship; use information effectively; establish new methods of partnering and networking 
between all stakeholders; export into global markets; and co-ordinate efforts. 


Governments and Job Creation 


The federal government and the provinces have found it difficult to develop employment strategies. 
There has been no consistent and coherent economic development strategy implemented by any 
government, and certainly no strategy has been developed to creat jobs in the New Economy. This is 
not surprising. Canada is a vast country and the needs vary greatly from one area to another. In fact, 
it is regions and communities that will determine the nature and direction of economic development. 


Fuller Employment _as a Model 


The best way to reduce the need for extensive and expensive social security programs is to create fuller 
employment. While in some cases people may be in need of short-term financial support, and others 
will be “in need" while recovering from short-term disabilities, most people who are able to work, want 
to pursue work, rather than rely on welfare or other support programs. 


There are many benefits arising from employment. Employment provides people with self-esteem and 
meaningful employment to enjoy better health. It reduces the incidence of child poverty. Employed 
people contribute to taxes and benefit programs. Social security costs are lessened by an employed 
work-force, and so there is less likelihood of social unrest and disorder. 


The most effective way to reduce the costs of social security programs, and thus to achieve the above 
benefits, is to create a healthy economy geared to full employment. Given this goal, reform of the social 
security net may take a different direction. 


This approach emphasizes prevention rather than cure. It is proactive, rather than reactive. 
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Communities as Job Creators 


We firmly believe that the most effective planning and implementation of economic development and job 
creation can be done at the local level because: 


° strengths, weaknesses and needs are known or can be identified; 

° networks exist or can be created to link industry, educators, governments, labour and 
other community organizations; 

. clusters of companies can be encouraged in the same industry; 

° community members share common interests for the future and are likely to cooperate; 

° planning can be carried out much more effectively and can be linked with education and 
social programs; 

° community groups can act much more quickly than governments; and 

° politics can be minimized or even eliminated. 


Recommendations 
We suggest the following recommendations: 


that the federal and provincial governments set progressive targets for fuller employment to reduce the 
need for, and cost of, social security programs; 


that the federal and provincial governments initially allocate funds equitably to communities on a cost 
sharing basis to develop and implement action plans for economic development leading to job creation: 


that community groups receiving funds be held accountable to governments and their communities to 
produce results and to use the funds responsibly; and 


that training programs be encouraged, particularly by employers, and that care should be taken to 
orchestrate training plans with economic development activities and initiatives. 
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3.5 APPROPRIATE INFRASTRUCTURE 


Goal: To develop an infrastructure that promotes quality of life and economic competitiveness 


Background 


Major infrastructure projects have played key roles in the development of Canada as a nation. The 
building of a rail system from coast to coast is an example. This project provided short and long term 
job creation and assisted greatly in economic development and national unity. 


National Projects 


National infrastructure projects should be identified. This would lead to job creation and national 
economic benefit, as well as to enhanced quality of life. Careful identification and evaluation of potential 
projects should be made against defined criteria. 


Projects might be appropriate in such areas as communications, distance learning, environment 
and transportation. 


The projects should be identified by governments working with partners but the projects should be 
managed by the private sector, with full and clear accountability to the public at large, as well as to 
governments. A spin-off from the projects should be the creation of enterprises using the infrastructure 
resource. 


Models at the Community Level 


It is suggested in this paper that economic development is most effectively planned and implemented 
at the community level. Part of this planning should relate to required infrastructure(s). Communities 
know the requirements of their areas and should integrate their needs into their planning. 


AT. 
3.6 GOOD EDUCATION 


Goal: To promote opportunities to enable people access to education that will enable them to 
be competitive in the labour force 


This summary is based on information drawn from three sources: 


1. The Royal Commission on Learning: “For the Love of Learning" (Provincial); 
2. Report of the Standing Committee on Human Resources Development (Federal); and 
3. The Accountability Framework for Adult Education System (Provincial). 


The summary will briefly develop the following themes in education: 


* lifelong learning; 

* partnerships; 

* literacy; 

* quality; 

* accessibility/equity; and 
* accountability. 


Lifelong Learning 


The goal of education is to build a future in which citizens have learned how to learn, have developed 
a love of learning, and have recognized learning as a lifelong phenomenon. 


Each level of government, as well as the community (including business, labour, learners, educators, and 
social agencies) all have roles in enabling Canadians to engage in lifelong learning. 


By the year 2000 we should adopt a comprehensive lifelong learning policy. 


Partnerships as Models 


Reform of the education/training system requires the active participation of all stakeholders. This could 
be achieved in the following ways: 


encouraging consumer participation in planning (e.g. forming community-based advisory councils that 
include community residents, principals, parents, teachers, and students within the middle school and 
high school systems. In the adult system, it would mean making adult learners full partners in the 
system); 


encouraging participation by the private sector (e.g. through creating family-friendly workplace policies, 
policies for workplace training and developing training standards); and 


encouraging participation by social agencies in the education system. Since young people face complex 
problems, schools should marshall community resources such as social workers, community health 
agencies, or career counsellors. Adult learners often have a well entrenched host of barriers to learning 
and working. One solution is to establish close partnerships with social agencies to provide adequate 
support services. 
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Literacy 


The prime purpose of education is to ensure high levels of "literacies" for all. Measures and indicators 
for this are found in examining basic reading, writing, numeracy, critical thinking skills, and computer 
skills. 

It is recognized that literacy is fundamental to any future framework on lifelong learning and adult 
training. The acquisition of foundational skills starting in early childhood should be emphasized. A 
universal literacy test at the Grade 3 level and a literacy guarantee for all who complete Grade 11, for 
both young people and adults, should be created. Computer technology in all learning environments 
should be introduced. It is also felt that a local literacy policy (e.g. "100% literacy by the year 2005 in 
Hamilton-Wentworth") should be developed. The formation of articulation agreements between adult 
literacy and training programs and the development of recognition for learning certification for adult 
preparatory programs should also be encouraged. 


Quality 


The primary goal of education reform is not to train students for jobs or to create a more competitive 
workforce, but to provide the best quality of education for all youth and adults delivered in the most 
equitable, accessible and cost effective way. Measures and indicators for a quality education are: 


: adopting core quality standards for adult education programs; 

: increasing high school completion rates; 

: introducing individualized learning and a system of teacher advisors or mentors as one-on-one 
supports throughout the student’s course of learning; 

° introducing smaller schools-within-schools that become niche schools based on a particular 
career path or subject matter; 

° establishing the objective that in the year 2005, the average 14 year old learner will have the 
knowledge and skills of today’s 15 to 16-year-old; 

* through the introduction of early childhood education, the effects of poverty on learning will be 
minimized and fewer remedial and special education programs will be needed in the future; 

introducing a means of recognizing experiential (e.g. international languages) as well as formal 


learning by introducing a cumulative educational plan or learning portfolio for both young and 
adult learners; 


° producing a uniform, legible report card for use by all school boards; 

: training for adults must be portable and recognized in all sectors; 

‘ there should be adequate labour market information made available to educators, trainers, and 
guidance counsellors; 

° there should be more workplace training for adults; and 

. a major overhaul of the apprenticeship system should be encouraged. 


Accessibility/Equity 


The highest quality of education must be available to all who seek to learn, regardless of age, race, 
religion, gender, income and post-high school destination. The measures and indicators of this are: 


* public articulation for the principle that all citizens have a right to literacy training; 
* encouraging the teaching of aboriginal culture and language where appropriate in schools; 
* ensuring that a serious, purposeful education is available for every student, even if he or she is not 


university-bound; 
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* in the adult training system, planning and implementing local single-window offices (regardless of type 
of income support e.g. US, SAR) for client information and referral relative to training programs; 
* encouraging consistent and long-term funding for adult preparatory programs; 


*ensuring access to post-secondary education, especially for low-income students, through an expanded 
and universally accessible loan and grant system; 

* instituting a modified Income Contingent Repayment System to replace PSE cash transfers with an 
interest subsidy to avoid excessive debt; 

* ensuring that adult learners have access to assessment services to determine literacy levels; and 

* ensuring that adults have access to adequate information and referral services. 


Accountability 


Reforms in education and training, whether in the context of elementary, high school or the adult system, 
will be driven by a new understanding of accountability which is built on two key questions: accountable 
for what, and to whom? Strategies and indicators for this are: 


* articulating publicly the right of students to the best possible teaching; 

* creating a self-governing teachers’ organization that will set performance indicators to establish 
standards for pre-service preparation of teachers, and developing a system of ongoing professional 
development and in-servicing for teachers; 

* establishing an independent "third party" scrutiny mechanism that will measure comparative skills at 
specific stages of the course of learning (e.g. literacy tests across all boards at the end of Grade 3 
[Royal Commission on Learning)); 

* encouraging results management and outcome based curriculum in all learning environments; 

* encouraging the use of evaluation systems in all learning programs; 

* encouraging the participation of consumers of education services, including parents, students, 
employers and others in planning and implementing programs; 

* introducing a consumer "voucher" system for purchasing of adult training programs and creating a 
consumer-driven mechanism for evaluation; and 

* shifting some authority for the elementary/high school system from boards to the Ministry (e.g. taxation, 
curriculum) and shifting responsibility for adult training from the federal to the provincial level of 
government (planning and training purposes). 
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3.7 GOOD HEALTH 


Goal: To develop an understanding of the broader determinants of health and to incorporate 
them into planning for a healthy community. 


Background 


For the past several years, the Ontario Ministry of Health has released several documents that detail 
determinants required for healthy individuals and healthy communities. These determinants are broad, 
in nature and include "...health care, housing, employment, income, social status, peace, social support, 
networks, education, personal health practices, and coping skills...". 


The Healthy Communities Report, completed this year by the Hamilton-Wentworth District Health 
Council(DHC), details how the determinants of health have impacted on individual well-being. The study 
found that according to the Ontario Health Survey, 10% of respondents receiving UIC had lower levels 
of satisfaction with their personal well-being compared to those respondents who were employed. 
People on UI were also more likely to smoke and "...drink more than 14 drinks per week, a well- 
recognized standard indicating potential difficulties with alcohol..."(DHC, 1995:6). The survey also 
indicated that people with lower incomes reported a greater number of health problems. This, in turn, 
translates into higher costs for the health care system. 


Models 


Strategies that promote good health should include both intervention and prevention programs. The 
Department of Public Health Services offers a variety of services for health promotion and has entered 
into several collaborative efforts to promote health and well-being. These collaborations, or partnerships, 
have resulted in innovative strategies. 


Collaboration at the local level between doctors, hospitals, medical associations, alternative health 
services, and dentists should be encouraged to examine the broader scale of individual health. Effective 
models should keep in mind the following design criteria, including: 


* equitable access to health services; 

* equitable access to health information; 
* choices about healthy lifestyles; and 
* affordability. 


The DHC has been instrumental in advocating for the promotion of a healthy community. The Healthy 
Communities Report details many of these local efforts. 


Recommendations 


As a result of the DHC study and other information collected about the health status of residents of 
Hamilton-Wentworth, several goals or recommendations have been set as part of the work of the DHC. 
These include: 


° a commitment to improve the health status of the residents of Hamilton-Wentworth; 

° recognizing that good health is the result of a broad set of determinants, including *...health care, 
housing employment income, and social status, peace, social support, networks, education, 
personal health practices, and coping skills, etc.."(DHC, 1995:2); 

° the above determinants are reflected in the future work of the DHC; 


ode 


2 the health status of the community should be monitored in partnership with appropriate 
community partners; 


. the many diverse communities of Hamilton-Wentworth should be part of the planning and 
decision-making process; 

S groups and communities without administrative resources should be assisted in accessing 
resources to assist them with taking an active and self-directed role in improving their health; 

° the DHC should work with other community groups and organizations active in the areas that 
impact on the health of the community and on individuals, to actively influence public health 
policy; and 

- there should be an annual evaluation of both activities and outcomes used to measure the 


effectiveness with which the DHC is achieving the above goals. 


The DHC will use the Healthy Communities Checklist in all the decision-making processes at the DHC, 
including proposal reviews, project development, and development, and develop project principles. 


Outcomes 


According to the DHC annual report, the outcomes anticipated by this coordinated planning include: 


° an educated DHC, one that understands the determinants of health; 

an educated community that looks creatively for solutions across the determinants of health; 
° better connections across committees at the DHC; 

. DHC connections with other groups in the community; and 

° DHC connections with other DHCs in this area. 


Sources: Annual Report of Hamilton-Wentworth District Health Council, 1995 
Final Report of the Healthy Communities Planning Committee, 1995 
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3.8 ACCESS TO A VIABLE L!VELIHOOD** 


Goal: To develop viable opportunities for individuals and families to sustain themselves 
("livelihood"). 


Livelihood Defined 


Livelihood was defined in the work of Hamilton’s Sustainable Development Task Force as, "the ability 
of individuals and families to sustain themselves". For most persons, a job represents the primary 
means of livelihood, although families and individuals utilize a variety of means in addition to a job to 
provide a livelihood. These can include activities ranging from home vegetable gardening and "do-it- 
yourself" initiatives, to income generating hobbies. In the context of this paper, the critical issue is how 
to facilitate "livelihood" for persons who are unable to secure employment. 


Background 


Fundamental economic and social changes are taking place that threaten the ability of society to sustain 
itself. Many point enthusiastically to the transition to a high skill and high value-added economy, 
otherwise known as the New Economy. For some, the change will provide new opportunities; for others 
it will spell disaster. Some suggest that there could be a growing polarization in our society between jobs 
with high pay, requiring high skills, and jobs with low pay, requiring low skills. 


While new jobs will be created in major new industries based on traditional patterns, it is felt that there 
will have to be complementary non-traditional approaches to job creation. This could arise from the 
implementation of hundreds of small solutions which, in time, will reach a critical mass and form the basis 
of prosperity in a community. This type of community development will require new approaches. 


Effective Models for Achieving Livelihood 


Most discussions pertaining to economic development focus on the traditional entrepreneurial/corporate 
model. There is, however, another model which deserves attention - production co-operatives. 


Cooperatives are often ignored in highly industrialized countries, although they account for substantial 
economic activity in other countries. They have also proven to be an effective model for mobilizing the 
productive capacity of various "disadvantaged" populations in North America. An increasing number of 
immigrants are arriving in Canada from cultures in which cooperatives play a more dominant role. 


The concept of "livelihood" and the potential use of a cooperatives model reinforce the potential 
importance of consumer cooperatives in assisting persons who find themselves unable to maintain 
regular paid employment. A number of well established models are relevant - food cooperatives, buying 
clubs, community gardens, collective kitchens and skills exchanges. 


** Note: This section of the document is based on the findings and recommendatons to be found in the Renaissance Project report. This report 
was published in early 1994 and is a plan to revitalize the economy of Hamilton-Wentworth. 


2OR: 
Recommendations for Fostering Viable Livelihoods 
Actions that would help to foster livelihood include the following suggestions: 


organize groups of stakeholders to develop actions that would foster the growth of 
cooperatives in communities; 


complete a survey of social assistance recipients to identify an inventory of skills and the 
degree of interest in alternative enterprises and self-employment; 


establish incubation centres to foster the growth of home-based enterprises and 
cooperatives; 


identify and remove barriers to the establishment of home based enterprises and 
cooperatives; 


promote training and improve the skills of people; 
create a community fund to assist with start-up capital for alternative enterprises; 
promote more liberal practices with respect to the certification of immigrant’s skills: 


support Ideas Forums to bring together people with ideas about alternative enterprise 
and the required resources; and 


implement a program for the development and implementation of skills exchanges. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY REFORM 
SECTION 4 


IMPACT OF THE 1995 FEDERAL BUDGET ON HAMILTON-WENTWORTH 


BACKGROUND 


The Regional Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth is located 70 kilometres southwest of Toronto. It is 
comprised of the communities of Stoney Creek, Dundas, Ancaster, Hamilton, Glanbrook and 
Flamborough. According to recent census data, Hamilton-Wentworth is a growing community with a 
population of over 451,665. It is projected that the population will reach 498,060 by the year 2011, with 
growth "...predominantly in the older age groups, notably the 55-64 and 65+ year age cohorts (as the 
"baby boom" generation grows older)..." (Hamilton-Wentworth Planning and Development Department, 
1994: 3). 


Over the past few years, high unemployment and lay-offs have had a great impact on the people of 
Hamilton-Wentworth. Although unemployment rates continue to decline, the number of people living 
below the poverty line continues to increase with 14.7% of families and 41.3% of unattached individuals, 
living below the poverty line. There has also been an increase in the number of people relying on social 
assistance as a primary form of support. 


While the economy has been slow to recover, there have been efforts locally to revive the downtown 
core and other areas of Hamilton-Wentworth, and to secure government funding for construction projects, 
such as the GO train station, a new court house, Harbour Front Development, Barton Street 
Revitalization, and several non-profit housing complexes. Residential development is, at present, 
focused on Hamilton Mountain. Office vacancy rates in the downtown core are increasing (now 25.3%). 
The Hamilton-Wentworth Planning Department attributes this to "...slower economic growth and an 
increase in the overall supply of downtown office space..." (Hamilton-Wentworth Planning and 
Development Department, 1994:9). 


A recent study, The Determinants of Health: A Comparative Analysis of Hamilton-Wentworth with Other 
Ontario Regional Municipalities (Pennock and Foulds, 1994), suggests that "Hamilton-Wentworth is a 


community under stress, in comparison with other communities in the province. It suggests the need 
to undertake comprehensive efforts to address issues, as the factors which affect health are now 
recognized to be very broad..."(Pennock and Foulds, 1994:31). 


This document recognized several planning bodies and planning activities in the community for their work 
and suggested that more similar comprehensive efforts be taken to address community health and well- 
being, with particular emphasis placed on economic/educational determinants, family functioning, social 
isolation, job control, obesity, and alcohol consumption (Pennock and Foulds, 1994:30). 


Despite impacts of the last recession, Hamilton-Wentworth has proven to be a community that has 
collaboratively developed many health and social services programs that benefit all community residents. 
Hamilton-Wentworth has also been recognized for its new and innovative projects in the fields of 
business, environment, and health. It may be this innovation, in both economic and social security 
ventures, that helps to maintain a healthy community through the impacts of funding cuts from both the 
federal and provincial levels of government, which will inevitably be felt at the regional level. 


295. 
FEDERAL BUDGET CUTS 


The federal government participates in medical and hospital insurance programs through two primary 
means: the Equalization Payment Financing (EPF) which provides for the transfer of federal monies to 
provinces; and, through determining the requirements that must be met before payment will be made, 
as set out in the Canada Health Act. The conditions of the Canada Health Act include: universality, 
comprehensiveness, accessibility, portability and public administration. 


In 1966, the federal government combined several existing cost-sharing programs under the guise of the 
Canada Assistance Plan (CAP). Under the conditions of CAP, the federal government agreed to finance 
50% of provincial-municipal social assistance programs, while the province of Ontario required 
municipalities to contribute 20% of the remaining half. 


In 1990, the federal government announced that it would implement a limit or cap of five percent on 
Spending provisions under the Canada Assistance Plan (CAP). This limit was to apply to the nation’s 
three wealthiest provinces: Ontario, British Columbia and Alberta. Due to the limit on CAP, the original 
federal contribution of 50% fell to 28% in 1992-93. As a result, the federal government is now picking 
up only 28% of Ontario’s $6.8 billion tab. 


The province of Ontario responded to the cap on CAP by limiting transfer payments to municipalities to 
a one percent increase for 1992-93. This one percent increase in transfers came at a time when 
municipalities were faced with a growing number of persons having to opt for social assistance. 


TRANSFERS TO THE PROVINCES 


The federal government has attempted to reduce its deficit by cutting transfers to the provinces that help 
them pay for health, post-secondary education, child care and social services. Ontario, which is 
particularly hard hit, will have to bear 54% of the cost. 


Beginning in 1996-97, federal transfers for health, post-secondary education and social services will be 
combined into a single grant to each province, a "block fund" known as the Canada Social Transfer. 
Transfers will be cut to the provinces by an average of 4.4%. New cuts in the budget will hurt Ontario 
even more, because Ontario will not share in the $938 million in equalization payments that Ottawa will 
give to the poorer provinces over the next two years. 


With a block fund, there is the risk of wider disparity in support for child care, colleges and universities, 
welfare and health care. For example, unlike CAP, the Canada Social Transfer makes no provision for 
ensuring that any person in need can get social assistance. To compensate for those cuts, Ottawa will 
drop most of the conditions that it imposes on provincial welfare funding. The federal government will 
not be obliged to share the burden if social assistance caseloads rise. 


The federal government also plans to shave at least 10% from the unemployment insurance tab and to 
eventually make further cuts in the old age pensions of wealthier Canadians. 
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FEDERAL BUDGET IMPACT ON AGENCIES/ORGANIZATiONS 
IN HAMILTON-WENTWORTH 


To understand the immediate effects of the 1995 federal budget cuts, several agencies/organizations in 
Hamilton-Wentworth were contacted and asked to respond to the following questions: 


is What have been the local impacts of the federal budget cuts, in terms of program cuts, staff lay- 
offs, and/or increased utilization of services? Will the quality of service delivery be affected? 


A What strategies will be employed? (i.e. will alternate funding sources to address problems be 
explored?) 

oi Any suggestions regarding ways of addressing funding cutbacks? 

4. Does your agency/organization see itself becoming involved in responding to budget cutbacks? 


The responses to the above questions were gathered and collated in note form. 


In general, many agencies felt that federal budget cuts were already being realized by their agencies and 
staff, affecting the quality of service, availability of service, availability, or variety of programs,- number 
of positions, reduction of total hours, and staff morale. 


Many agencies are pursuing strategies to accommodate, or lobby for continued funding. Some of these 
strategies include letter writing campaigns, strategic planning, internal program reviews, diversifying 
funding bases, replacing staff with volunteers, waiting for new the Federal Human Investment Fund 
(FHIF) from the government, and actively seeking alternative funding from the province. 


Responses also included calls for a collaborative local planning strategy to prepare the community for 
additional cutbacks. Agencies, such as the SPRC, may be in a position to take a lead in this area. 


The table below begins to summarize the results of this survey. 
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Agency Name/Organization Programs/Areas Affected Strategies to Address 


* No areas affected as other 
sources of funding utilized 


Federal Business 
Development Bank (FBDB) 


* Quality of services affected 
* Total staff (11) may 
decrease 


Strategic Planning underway 
Networking strategies 


Business Advisory Centre 
(BAC) 


¢ 5,000 jobs lost in total 

¢ Strathbarton Mall CEC 
closure 

* Quality of services affected 

* Less face to face service 


Reviewing programs and 
services 

Waiting for new funding 
source (HRIF-Human 
Resources Investment Fund) 


Canada Employment Centres 
(CEC) 


* Less programs available for 
Social Assistance Recipients 
(SARS) which lessen 
choices for moving off 
General Welfare Assistance 
(GWA). (Helping Hands, Job 
Finding Club, Project 50, 
training for SARS, and 
employability/academic 
assessment program cuts) 

* $516,499 federal funds lost 
(7 full-time staff) 

* Quality of service affected 
for federally administered 
programs 

* Regional weather office 

closed - jobs lost 


Alternative funding will be 
sought 


Region of Hamilton-Wentworth 


Hamilton should attract new 
commerce opportunities that 
fit with our local economy and 
create new employment 
opportunities 


* None 
* Feel the budget cuts did not 
go far enough 


Chamber of Commerce 


Working on analysis 


* 50% in staff reduction 
* No longer accepting SAR 
referrals for service 


Diversify funding base and 
move to fee for services 
Lobbying 

Waiting for Federal Human 
Investment Funding to come 


Hospitality Employment * Programs cut Lobbying 
Project/Multi Program 


Adult Basic Education 
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* Funding has been Move to volunteers running 
discontinued. One employee | organization 
remains for one year Organizing protests, letter 
writing Campaigns 


Public Service Commission « Staff reduced within Become more self sufficient 
programs Pool resources 
¢ Less staff means less Setting community priorities 
program delivery and working together to serve 
* Staff morale affected people who need services 


District Health Council * Funded by provincial 
government 


Volunteer Centre * Funded by United Way 


Unions/Labour * Members pay dues 
* As large numbers of people 
are laid-off e.g. Canadian 
Union of Provincial 
Employees (CUPE), there 
will be less funds available 
for programs 


259. 
SOCIAL SECURITY REFORM 
SECTION 5 


THE POTENTIAL IMPACT OF PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT FUNDING CUTS 


BACKGROUND 


In recent years, both economists and taxpayers have raised concerns about Ontario’s growing deficit. 
The New Democratic Party (NDP) government, which had advocated for a Keynesian approach to 
government spending (relying on public spending to "kick start" the economy), responded to these 
concerns by highlighting their most notable accomplishments: reduced unemployment; a health care 
system second to none; and a raised standard of living for Ontarians. Knowing that the federal 
government's cuts in transfer payments for 1996-97 would result in a $3 billion decrease to Ontario, the 
NDP vowed in the June, 1995 provincial election to protect health care as its top priority; the NDP 
conceded that taxes would have to be increased to cover the costs of existing social programs. 


The Progressive Conservative Party followed a different strategy during its provincial election campaign, 
commiting to reductions in both social welfare spending and taxes. In particular, the PCs made the 
following promises: to cut provincial income taxes by 30% over three years; to cut "non-priority" 
spending by 20% over three years without touching health care, law enforcement, and classroom 
funding; to cut the size of government, and to balance the provincial budget within its first term in office. 
In addition, local PC candidates promised funding commitments to complete the Red Hill Creek 
Expressway. 


PROVINCIAL BUDGET CUTS 


The first round of cuts to the provincial budget were announced just weeks after the PC Party was 
elected, replacing the NDP government. On July 27, 1995, a $1.9 billion cut to the budget was 
announced. An estimated 22% would be cut from provincial government transfers for social assistance 
recipients (excepting seniors and the disabled), a 6% cut for all programs funded under the Ministry of 
Community and Social Services, and an amount of $132 million cut from the health care budget. With 
the exception of cuts to the health care budget, these cuts were all promised during the PC election 
campaign. The PCs also claimed that, without action, the provincial deficit would have ballooned to 
$10.6 billion and that even with the cuts to the budget, the deficit would still be as high as $8.7 billion. 
It is anticipated that additional cuts will be announced in the fall of 1995. 


THE IMPACT ON TRANSFERS TO REGIONAL GOVERNMENT 


With cuts dictated by the federal and provincial governments, the regional governments will have to make 
hard decisions about maintaining existing social services. According to the local media, decisions may 
include cuts to services, levying user fees, and, as a last resort, raising property taxes. 


All agencies and individuals living in Hamilton-Wentworth will feel the impact of budget cuts from all three 
levels of government. Although the Harris government has promised tax breaks, with the cuts in transfer 
payments to the provinces scheduled for 1996-98 resulting in a decrease of over three bition dollars, this 
seems unrealistic. Even with the present cuts that have been suggested by the PC government and 
additional cuts promised for the fall of 1995, it is believed that cuts will still have to go deeper, user fees 
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with have to be levied, or taxes will have to be raised to maintain social programs. This will translate 
into a reduced system of social security for the residents of Hamilton-Wentworth. 


A reduced system of social security in our community will mean that a greater number of people will go 
without their basic needs being met. With our existing approach to looking at social security, the people 
who can least afford the cuts in services will be the ones who are most greatly affected. There will be 
increased demand on services such as food banks and shelters for the homeless. Existing programs 
will likely be downsized, hours of service will be reduced and agencies relying on funding from charities 
(e.g. the United Way) will likely suffer the results of less donor monies being available to be allocated. 


In designing a new system of social security, there are principles and conditions that must be upheld to 
preserve dignity and that which has become a traditional way of life for Canadians. However, in 
designing anew system, it must be acknowledged that a traditional system cannot be maintained in light 
of fiscal constraints, and anew system must meet "...the principles of best practices, cost effectiveness, 
and assessment of outcomes rather than outputs..."(Couchman, 1995:2). 
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SOCIAL SECURITY REFORM 
SECTION 6 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


INTRODUCTION 


From the end of the Second World War until approximately 1990, Canada experienced an era of 
unprecedented prosperity. It had an abundance of raw materials which were in demand on world 
markets; it was politically stable; it had a young educated workforce; the population grew rapidly (the 
"baby boom"); and, investment from overseas was at a high level. Unemployment tended to be low 
during this period in which an abundance of well-paying jobs, particularly in the manufacturing sector, 
were created. 


It was also a period of growing social awareness and Canada embraced policies such as 
multiculturalism; we adopted a Bill of Rights; and we built a strong social net that some would argue 
created a welfare state. It was an envied nation with a high standard of living and quality of life. And 
it all seemed affordable. 


Times change. They have changed for Canada and the world. The world is moving from the Industrial 
Age to a New Economy, based on Knowledge and communications. Politically, at least in the major 
industrialized nations of the world, there is a present trend to a more conservative way of thinking. This 
is evidenced by the attitudes related to fiscal responsibility (deficit reduction), immigration, law and order: 
and the election of right-wing governments. 


As Canada ponders social security reform, it must recognize these trends and changes. Some of the 
factors which it must take into account are: 


* changes in the structure of families; 

* a global economy in which corporations can readily move operations to new locations 
overseas where economic rewards are higher; 

* the loss of well-paying jobs in manufacturing that are unlikely to be replaced, and a 
continuing level of high unemployment; 

* questions about the effectiveness of our education and training systems as we enter 
the New Economy; 

* an aging population requiring benefits from a workforce that is smaller than in the past 
as a percentage of the total population; and 

* the difficulty being experienced by young people in obtaining work, and their 
expectation that their standard of living may not equal their parents’. 


These factors could well lead to significantly increased levels of social unrest and aggravated 
generational differences. They will also put tremendous negative stresses on children and families. A 
major concern to the SPRC and many others is the distinct possibility that the New Economy is creating 
two classes in society: those with well-paying, high knowledge jobs; and an underclass of unemployed 
or underemployed. This is a difficult time in which to consider the reform of social security. It is clearly, 
however, a topic which must be addressed as the nation faces an uncertain future. 


Hee 
SOCIAL AND FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY IN THE REFORM PROCESS 


The SPRC believes that Canadians are a compassionate and caring people. They do not wish to see 
people who have a disadvantage treated in a way that diminishes their dignity. Equally, no Canadian 
would wish to see others without support where there is a geniune need. Canadians believe in social 
responsibility. 


Canadians have become aware of the need to reduce spending by governments and to reduce deficits. 
A great deal of publicity has been given by the media to perceived abuses of the social security system, 
and the media would seem to claim that these abuses are the causes of high deficits. Various studies 
have demonstrated that this is clearly not the case but this has left a stigma on the marginalized 
population. Some also believe that programs have been used inappropriately and that the principle of 
personal responsibility has been lost in the pursuit of universal coverage and constitutional rights. 
Canadians also recognize the need for generational responsibility. They do understand that governments 
must reduce debt in order not to leave future generations with unmanageable debt loads. Canadians 
believe in fiscal responsibility. 


It is seeking this balance between social responsibility and fiscal responsibility that is at the heart 
of social reform. The SPRC believes that social security reform should be based on a set of values 
espoused by Canadians. Programs can then be designed that are both affordable and reflective of 
Canadians’ values. 
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CONCLUSIONS 
The SPRC draws the following conclusions from its work: 


* social security reform is needed; 

¢ reform should be based on values and principles; 

¢ reform must recognize global economic and political developments; 

¢ Canadians care about each other and feel a sense of social responsibility; 
¢ Canadians recognize the need for fiscal responsibility; 

* reform should recognize the need for social and fiscal responsibility; 


* Canadians have become intolerant of system abuses - by individuals, and by 
governments for political ends; 


¢ there is a need to promote and enforce the responsibilities of individuals and families 
in system reform; 


¢ the focus of a reformed system should be on preventing problems rather than 
on curing; 


* communities should play a greater role in the design and implementation of 
social policy; 


¢« the Federal Government should set minimum standards in social programs but 
flexibility should be built into programs to allow for provincial and community 
experimentation; 


* modern technology should be used to mitigate abuses of the system and to allow for 
greater accountability on the part of governments and improved management; 


*communities will be adversely affected in the near term by cuts in government programs 
and spending and they must find ways to offset these losses by innovative new 
approaches, without raising local taxes significantly; 


* communities will need to seek new alliances and partnerships in facing tomorrow’s 
realities, e.g. with business, academia and individuals; 


* communities must find ways to tap and foster volunteer efforts in social matters 
and utilize the capacities and capabilities of community-based organizations 
more fully and effectively; 


¢ there is a causal impact between economic and social issues and joint planning 
is imperative; 

¢ the media and some industries contribute to social insecurity and seem to 
highlight undesirable societal behaviour; and 


¢ duplication in the delivery of social programs is evident and contributes to high 
costs. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The SPRC makes the following recommendations regarding social security reform: 


¢ that reform should not be the mere revamping of existing programs but should 
be based on a comprehensive review of needs given today’s realities and future 


expectations; 


* that governments should work together to define the values and principles upon 
which Canadians believe reform should be based and then incorporate these in 
restructuring social security; 


* that the issue regarding responsibilities of individuals and families to provide for 
themselves receive adequate and exhaustive attention (as well as their rights to 


support); 


* that the federal and provincial governments provide shared funding with 
communities to finance the development of integrated planning at the local level 
in social, health and economic development; 


* that in the reform process, great weight be given to programs that prevent 
problems rather than programs that respond to problems; 


* that governments and communities focus on creating opportunities and 
meaningful choices for people to build or rebuild their families and lives; 


* that the federal government retain a role in the social security system so that 
minimum standards can be set for all Canadians; 


* that a mechanism be found to involve communities in the design and 
implementation of a reformed system; 


¢ that modern technology and management methods be used in the reformed 
system to prevent duplication and abuse, manage at low cost and provide 
accountability to the public; and 


* that the role of the "Third Sector" be carefully considered in defining the society 
of tomorrow. The recognition of volunteerism, in-kind contributions and cash 
contributions in community building exercises needs to be recognized and 
encouraged. 


In addition to the above general recommendations, there are recommendations contained at the end of 
each topic covered in Section 3 of this paper. Reference should be made to these for completeness. 


The SPRC believes that in Ontario there is an immediate issue to be addressed. This relates to the 
dislocation which is daily becoming more evident as a result of the new government's decision to cut 
welfare payments. This will be a test of communities to define and implement sources of help to those 
who will face genuine hardship in the adjustment process. 
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In this paper, the SPRC has not attempted to define appropriate programs that would form part of a 
reformed system. Similarly, it has not tried to comment on desirable changes to existing programs, since 
it has already done this in its reply to the federal government's discussion paper on reform. In 
considering directions for new programs to take, the SPRC refers to an article that contains the extract 
shown below. The article was written by Robert Couchman and is titled, "Voltaire’s Bastards: polite foes 
of human service innovation". 


At the risk of being too brief and superficial, here are some directions that bear watching. 
Read carefully, for example, the research findings of the Canadian Institute of Advances 
Research, the Ontario Premier's Council, and the children’s policy work of the Laidlaw 
Foundation. Collectively, these research findings point to some clear directions namely: 


* invest in pre-school and primary school children and their families. Intervention at 
this point in a child's development has the best chance of positively influencing future 
personal outcomes; 


e 


income equity in a country influences long-term health outcomes. Those developed 
countries with a narrow income spread between wealthy and low-income sectors of 
their society, generally live longer and have reduced rates of most major illnesses; 


being employed in a job in which you have a high degree of autonomy and control, 
influences the health and well-being of yourself and your family. High rates of 
unemployment increase social problems and the deterioration of health; 


a strong collective sense of reciprocal and civic obligation contributes to social 
stability and the overall well-being of communities and families residing therein; 


communities which turn over their social responsibilities to professionals working in 
agencies and institutions do less well than communities which maintain a balance 
between volunteer/self help support and skilled professional service; 


e 


the creation of a strong learning culture in a society, contributes to economic 
prosperity. Societies which rest total responsibility for education in their schools, 
colleges and universities are destined to be less prosperous; 


meaningful parental involvement of parents in school and recreation programs 
significantly improves the outcomes of these programs for children; 


children and adolescents who are actively involved in both formal and informal sports, 
recreation and social activities in their communities develop healthier and more 
responsible lives than children who do not engage in such activities; 


family stability and support contributes to healthier, happier children than family 
instability, and lack of parental support; and 


parents who spend more time with their children in just "hanging out" improve the 
health, intellectual and social development of their children. Children growing up in 
families that spend little time together do less well. Children require both quality 
time and "hanging out" time with their parents. 


The SPRC believes that the directions outlined are consistent with its own view that a reforned system 
should be based on preventing problems and not on curing them. Further, the importance of the role 
of communities in process is appropriately emphasized. 
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